MUSIC SEMINAR....... 


WELCOME ADDRESS 


ii is with great pleasure and pride that I 

rise to welcome you, Sir, on this occasion. 
You are not new to me, as we have been together 
both at the Bar and on the Bench. But, today, 
as the Chairman of Sangeet Natak Akadami, 
I take this opportunity of welcoming you as a 
great scholar, musician and man of culture. 
‘You are the son of one of the most eminent 
Sanskrit-scholars of South India, who was also 
a poet of no mean order, the late Professor 
Lakshmana Suri. It is, therefore, not a surprise 
to find in you an accomplished Sanskrit scholar. 
‘You also happen to be intimately related to that 
musical giant, the late Harikesanallur Muthia 
Bhagavathar, and it is no wonder that you are 
also an accomplished musician. I am mention- 
ing these facts, because I am old-fashioned 
enough to still attach importance to heredity 
in these days, when it is at a. discount. You 
have been a successful and leading lawyer and 
one of the ablest judges, who adorned the 
Bench of the Madras High Court, which had 
always a reputation for legal ability, and now 
you are an ornament to the Supreme Court. 
However, I am not now welcoming you as such, 
but as an eminent man in the world of 
music, as a Sangita Kalanidhi. I am tempted 
to recall in this connection what our beloved 
Prime Minister said at the inauguration of 
the Film Seminar about me: 


“It has always seemed to me a sign of the 
remarkable synthesis which India is pro- 
ducing to find that the Chief Justice of a 
High Court is the President of our Dance 
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and Music Academy. That is a healthy 
sign. Normally, there are strong barriers, 
walls separating various types of activity 
but when even the remote recesses of the 
law could come into this field of dance 
and song, then all must be well at least 
with the law, if not with the dance and 
song.” 


Your case too comes in the same category, 
only you are far superior to me in your learning 
and knowledge of the science and art of music. 
It is in the fitness of things and the singular good 
fortune of our Akadami that you should have 
kindly acceded to our request and consented 
to inaugurate the Music Seminar this afternoon. 


Entrusted as it is with the preservation and 
development of the arts of Music, Dance, 
Drama and Film in this country, the Sangeet 
Natak Akadami has adopted a scheme of arrang- 
ing Seminars relating to these four arts. The 
Akadami began with the Film Seminar in 1955. 
That was the first of its kind in India, though 
the Film Industry was nearly 40 years old. 
Well-known and leading personalities in the 
Film World, producers, directors, artists, techni- 
cians and writers, all met and sat at a common 
table and discussed the problems which face 
the industry. A report of the proceedings of 
the Seminar has since been published and has 
been acclaimed as an important addition to the 
Film Literature of India. Next came the Drama 
Seminar last year. There again eminent person- 
alities in the field of Drama from all over 
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India assembled together and discussed various 
topics relating to the progress of drama in this 
country, and the ways and means of developing 
the art of the Theatre. The report of the proceed- 
ings of this Seminar will be published in due 
course. And now we have the Music Seminar. 
You will find from the programme that Profess- 
ors of music, musicologists, music critics and 
practising musicians will read papers and discuss 
many aspects of Carnatic and Hindustani music 
as well as problems of musical education and the 
like. There will also be demonstrations by 
famous musicians and artists, which, we expect, 
will strike a note different from the usual type 
of concerts at Music Festivals. We hope that 
ui demonstrations will be of great educative 
value. 


I believe 1 am right in saying that in no 
other country in the world music occupies such 
a pre-eminent place as in this country. It is 
not only considered asa fine art; it is also 
considered as a Moksha Marga. Itis given a 
higher place than even Dana, Yajna and Japa: 


“Trivargaphaladah sarve dana yajna japa- 


dayah ; 

Ekam Sangita vijnanam chaturvargaphala 
pradam 

‘‘Dharmartha Kama Mokshanam idam 


ekaikasadhanam”’ 


The intimate connection between music and 
Bhakti is too well-known to you all. The 
great musician-saint Thyagaraja has again and 
again developed this theme in his famous songs, 
which are sung today practically all over South 
India. In one song he exclaims: 


“Is there a better way to Moksha than by the 
way of Music and Bhakti?” 


In another song he says: 


“Is Moksha possible except by way of Music 
and Bhakti?” 


Bhagawan Narayana himself says to Narada: 


“Oh! Narada, I do not dwell in Vaikuntha 
nor in the hearts of the great Yogis, nor 
in the Surya Mandala, but wherever 
my Bhaktas sing, at that place I dwell.” 


’ condition possible of human experience. 


-to convey any fact, idea or thought. 


Music is a Sadhana. You have heard of Nada 
Upasana. Nada is described as Brahman. 
Nada is the source of Ananda, the supreme 
Not 
only from the spiritual aspect, even from the 
cultural aspect, the importance of Sangita is 
stressed. A person without Sangita and Sahitya 
is compared to a Pasu, but with this difference 
that he does not have a tail or the horns. 


The ambit of Indian Music is vast and com- 
prehensive and this should not be lost sight 
of in estimating its value and significance. In 
Indian Music there are three planes of appeal 
and consequently three methods of approach, 
which I would describe as the purely perceptual, 
the emotional and the intellectual. At the purely 
perceptual level, we have, what I may call, pure 
orabstract music, what Walter Pater calls 
“Essential Music”. He develops in one of his 
essays the dictum of Schopenhauer: 


“All art constantly aspires towards the 
condition of music.” 


Such music presents no words, no matter or 
sentiment or thought which is separate, or 
which can be separated from the form in which 
it is conveyed to us. In the words of Pater: 


“It is the art of music, which most completely 
realises this artistic ideal, this perfect 
identification of matter and form. In its 
consummate moments the end is not 
distinct from the means, the form from 
the matter, the subject from the expression; 
they inhere in and completely saturate 
each other.” 


‘The alap of the North and the Raga alapana of 


the South are examples of this kind of pure or 
essential music. There are no words at all and 
if certain syllables are used, they are meaning- 
less. It is considered as the apex of musical 
achievement. The Raga is the basis of Indian 
Music and it is in the alap that the form of the 
Raga can be fully developed and revealed. 
Closely allied to this form comes the musical 
form, examples of which are the Khayal of the 
North and the Pallavi of the South. A few 
words are used, but they are of no importance. 
It is the music that matters, the words are merely 
the vehicle of the music. Music in these forms 
flourishes in its own right and not as gree 
t is in 


Reatiunetitetnainatmsanion 7 sabe mbainin s e na 


shtsaihcenetemmstena sine betertadineinsatenraenneriate 
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this sense impersonal. The definition of a 
Swara brings out this quality : 
“Swato Ranjayat Shrotram, 
Swaram_ Ityabhidhiyate’’. 


At the emotional level a musical composition 
partakes of the nature of both music and litera- 
ture. It is a combination of Sangita and 
Sahitya. Here words do have a purpose and 
the value of the song is not wholly divorced 
from the meaning of the words. Though any 
Rasa can furnish the motif of music on this 
plane, generally in India the two dominant 
themes have been love (Sringara) and religious 
devotion (Bhakti). Sometimes one merges in- 
to the other. The Javalies and Padams of the 
South are typical examples of love songs, 
though here too a non-secular element, viz; 
the dedication of these songs to a deity lifts 
them from the secular level. The Bhajans and 
the Kirtanas, of course, are replete with religi- 
ous devotion. One extraordinary phenomenon I 
must mention about the great musical composers 
of the South like Purandaradas, Thyagaraja, 
Dikshitar and Syama Sastri. They were not 
only musical geniuses of the first order; they 
were also great Bhaktas. Then there is the 
intellectual plane where a real appreciation of 
the musical recital is not possible without an 
intellectual effort. It may be because of the 
content, or it may be because of the highly 
elaborated and complicated technique, music 
becomes high-brow. 


Besides classical music, India has also a 
wealth of popular music and folk music, though 
these are not really different from the classical 
music in the sense that they fall outside the 
framework of classical music. India abounds 
in occasional music, by which I mean music 
which has a relation to special events and special 
seasons like songs relating to cultivation and 
harvest, songs for festival occasions, like 
Divali, songs for marriages and other social 
functions and songs celebrating the deeds of 
local heroes and heroines, or recounting local 
traditions. As a foreign critic observed: 


“To such an extent is music an accompani- 
ment of existence in India that every hour 
of the day and season of the year has its 
own melody.” 

Laya is the soul of such music. I may also 
mention in this connection the musical composi- 
tions of poets like the famous Rabindra Nath 


and the songs of Subramanya Bharati and the 
younger generation of poets in Gujarati, Mara- 
thi, Telugu, and other languages. 


I may say a word about the two great systems 
of music in this country, the Hindustani and 
the Carnatic. There is fundamentally no 
difference between the two systems. I am sure 
that there was a time when there were no two 
such systems, though there might have been 
local variations of the same system. Till now 
unfortunately the differences only have been 
stressed and it is now necessary to realise their 
fundamental unity. The differences, which do 
exist, are not basic, as for instance, the differences 
between Western music and Indian music. 
It is a subject for research to find out how and 
why and when the differences arose. There 
should be a greater understanding between the 
masters and devotees of these two great systems. 
At the inauguration of the Sangeet Natak 
Akadami in January 1953, I said: 


“In the future what Tenvisage is more and 

more ‘students and scholars of each 
school becoming acquainted with the 
best inthe other school, leading to a 
greater understanding by the followers 
of one school of the other and a healthy 
mutual influence.” 


I expect the Seminar will study this problem. 
If I may, I would like to make a suggestion to 
the Government, which has been offering sub- 
stantial scholarships to deserving young men 
and women, who have the aptitude and the 
desire to develop the fine arts including music. 
May I suggest that students who have attained 
a certain standard in Hindustani music and who 
desire to acquire a knowledge of the Carnatic 
system and likewise students well-trained in 
the Carnatic system who desire to study the 
Hindustani system, may also be given scholar- 
ships for the purpose. 


The place of music in the theatre and in films 
will, 1 expect, be subjects for discussion at the 
Seminar. Of course, there cannot be any 
definite rules. If music has to find a place 
both in Dramas and in the Films, as I believe 
it will for a very long time to come, then the 
kind of music suited for them will not be exactly 
the same as that we are familiar with as classical 
music either of the South or of the North. It 
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may be of interest to some of you to know that 
Bharata in his famous treatise devotes a whole 
chapter to the use of special metrical composi- 
tions for the Stage with a marked emphasis 
on Laya. Five types of Dhruvas are mentioned, 
namely, the Pravesika, a song sung by the 
actor on entering the stage, the Akshepa, used 
to indicate the particular Rasa of a situation, 
the Nishkrama, that is, the exit song, the 
Prasadika, a song intended to touch the hearts 
of the audience and the Antaram, an interval 
song. I hesitate to say much about film music. 


We had an excellent discussion on that topic 
at the Film Seminar in which persons in the 
Film Industry participated. In this Seminar 
the discussion will be by persons interested in. 
the music aspect primarily. 


Once more Ivexpress my gratitude, both on 
my behalf and on behalf of the Akadami to you, 
Sir, for having consented to begin this Seminar. 


‘I now request you to inaugurate the Music 


Seminar. 


